











BOYS ...Play American Legion Junior Baseball Now! 


Once again, for the twenty-first 
season, nation-wide American 
Legion Junior Baseball is getting 
under way. Now’s the time to get 
into this great program. You'll 
learn the fine points of America’s 
national sport from experienced 
coaches. You'll have a lot of real 
fun, and a chance to participate 
in sectional and regional tourna- 
ments leading to the big cham- 
pionship series in August. 


All you have to do to get started 
is to see your local American 
Legion Post and get the full story. 
If you had not reached seventeen 


on January 1, 1948, you're eligible 
in so far as age is concerned. 


In 1947 nearly 12,000 American 
Legion sponsored teams were 
playing Junior Baseball. This year 
the league will be even larger. 
And many of these teams will be 
assisted by Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers, as co-sponsors, 
in such ways as uniforms, equip- 
ment, transportation and the like. 


To the Ford Motor Company, 
and participating Ford and Lin- 
coln-Mercury Dealers, it is a very 
real privilege to cooperate with 
the American Legion in this great 
program for American boys. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC network, 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


MOTOR 


Builders of Ford, Lincoln and Mercury Cars + Ford Bonus Built Trucks, 
Farm Tractors and Motor Coaches 





COMPANY 


Silver Plaque, symbol of 
National Championship. Ia 
1947 it was won by the team 
sponsored by Robert E. 
Bentley Post No. 50, Cincinnati. 


Learn the fine points of 
America’s greatest sport. 
Experts say it’s the best 
technical book on baseball 
ever written! Use coupon 
below for your free copy. 


Get ‘PLAY BALL, SON!” FREE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
*Please send a FREE copy of the 

booklet “Play Ball, Son!’ to— 
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The Ford Motor Company. 
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“Let's Do Something About It’ 


— Says Paul G. Hoffman 
Administrator of the ERP and Chinese Economic Aid Program 





ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. At right, as 
some of you baseball fans will have 
guessed, is Johnny Mize, first base- 








man for the New York Giants, who 
made 51 home runs last season. 

At left is Garth Garreau, 19-year- 
old author of the new book, Bat Boy 
of the Giants (The Westminster 
Press, 1948. $2.00), a lively account 
of his experiences as bat boy for his 
favorite team! 

From the time Garth was 10 years 
old, the Giants were his heroes. He 
became visiting team bat boy at the 
Polo Grounds (the Giants’ home 
field) while a student at Teaneck 
(N. J.) High School — thanks to the 
cooperation of Miss Helen B. Hill, 
principal, who arranged for him to 
leave school early on game days. 

“Garth and I have been pals since 
his first days at school,” Miss Hill 
explains in the foreword of the new 
book. “He’s the kind of fellow you 
can’t help liking; bright as a dollar, 
keen sense of humor, twinkle in his 
eye, sincere, conscientious, loyal, and 
a little shy. Besides, his favorite big- 
league baseball team is my favorite 
team.” 

Miss Hill helpedGarth work out a 
daily schedule whereby most of his 
major subjects (in a stiff college 
preparatory course) would come 
early in the day. Still he had to miss 
some classes, but as Miss Hill adds, 
“Garth kept his end of the bargain. 
He made up every minute of time 
and every speck of work. . . . He 
never let me down.” Meanwhile, he 
found time to be active in the Math 
Club, the Active Atoms, the Rifle 
Club, dramatics, wrestling, and track. 

For three years Garth served as 
visiting team bat boy, but his heart 
was with the Giants. Then came the 
day when Eddie Logan, clubhouse 
man, said, “Garth, how would you 
like to move up to the Giants next 
year?” (The story of his first day 
as Giant bat boy is reprinted on 
page 13.) 

Garth is now attending Michigan 
State University where he’s prepar- 
ing for his life’s ambition — big- 
league baseball in the summer and 
chemical engineering in the winter. 

— Photo by William C. Green 
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HIS slogan, which many people asso- 

ciate with Paul Gray Hoffman, is now 
being applied to the world’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem. Last month Mr. Hoffman 
was appointed Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator in charge of the ERP (Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan) and the Chinese Eco- 
nomic Aid Program. He is now the key 
man in the United States’ effort to help re- 
vive war-shattered nations of the world. 

“The reason I took the job,” said Mr. Hoffman, who resigned 
his $96,000 a year job as president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion to work for the government for $20,000 a year, “is that I 
have good will for Europe.” His new job is to administer the 
six billion dollar aid program for Europe and-China. The Senate 
unanimously approved his appointment in ten minutes. 

Since he took his first job (at 18) as porter for the Chicago 
distributor of Halladay cars, Hoffman has been known for 
his ability to get things done. “I inherited my liking for cars 
and gadgets from my father who was an inventor,” he told us. 
“I graduated from LaGrange (Ill.) High School and went to 
the University of Chicago, intending to study law. After two 
years, I. decided that there were already enough lawyers, so 
I left college to go into the then new automobile business.” 

Before long he was selling cars “on the hoof” for Studebaker. 
He would start out in a car, show it to one person after another 
until he sold it, and go back for another car to sell. He topped 
most sales records his first month on the job. In five years this 
record landed him in the job of sales manager. 

Hoffman returned from service in World War I and bought 
the Los Angeles sales branch of Studebaker. The resourceful 
young super-salesman was soon selling more cars than anyone 
else in Los Angeles and more Studebakers than any other agent. 
His secret was simple — he overhauled each new Studebaker, 
making it suitable. for the southern California climate, and 
added gadgets! 

“In 1925, after running my branch for six years, I was asked 
to be vice-president in charge of sales for Studebaker Corpora- 
tion,” Mr. Hoffman said. A short time later the Studebaker Cor- 
poration was bankrupt and the court appointed him as one of 
the three men to wind up its business. At midnight the night 
he was appointed, Hoffman was already raising money to put 
the corporation back on its-feet. The factory and sales workers 
rallied ‘round. He advertised “Studebaker Carries On.” Two 
years later, Studebaxer was “out of the red” — Paul G. Hoffman 
was president. 

Hoffman has also been a leader in tackling U. S. business 
problems. In 1942, he helped set up the Committee for Economic 
Development (to help businesses plan for increased employment 
and production) and still serves as chairman. 

Now his job is to raise the postwar world’s standard of living. 
“If we win the cold war (against hunger),” Hoffman says, “it 
is my guess that there will be no hot war.” 
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WHY “FROGS AND KEEPERS” WILL 


HELP YOU BETTER YOUR SCORE 
> 





Take a tip from an expert. Notice that, even when 
he’s practicing, he watches his frogs and keepers. 
That helps him shoot “‘dime-tight” groups—helps 
make him a champion. 


The big thing to help tighten your grouping is plenty 
of practice with a Winchester Target Rifle and the 
economical Leader 22 cartridges. And watch out for 
“sling slippage”. Do this. Settle the “lower” keeper 
on the sling, tight against your arm. Pull the loose 
sling end down in front of this keeper and work the 
“upper” keeper tightly against this loose end. Lock 
it in place with the frog. 

The boy in the picture is pouring ’em in with a 
popular Winchester Model 75 Target Rifle. Equipped 
with micrometer precision sights and 114” wide 
leather gun sling, the Model 75 is chambered, bored 
and rifled exclusively for 22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
It’s the gun you’ll need if you’re ready for serious 
target shooting competition. If you are not yet so 
far advanced as a shooter, then ask your dealer 
about the Winchester Model 69 Target or the Model 
69 Match Rifle. Moderate in price, they are remark- 
ably fine accuracy arms. Come equipped with Army 
type leather sling strap... blade front and peep 
rear sights, 





Winchester 
Model 75 Tar- 
et Rifle. 
eight about 8 
Ibs. 10 ounces. 





= " SHOOT LEADER 22’s FOR PRACTICE 

on AND INDOOR TARGET SHOOTING 
| They’re famous both for their accuracy 
5 and flat trajectory. Their solid lead 
bullets are greased and their Winchester 
staynless priming prevents corrosion and 
injury to rifle barrels. 


Winchester 
Model 69 Tar- 
et Rifle. 
eight about 
54 Ibs. 


Let’s send you one. It shows all the Winchester 22 Target and Sporting Models. Just address 
Desk 142-B Winchester Repeating Arms,Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


WINCHESTER ‘oun 


TRADE ~MARK INDUSTRIES 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER INC 


RIFLES + CARTRIDGES - SHOTGUNS - SHOTSHELLS - FLASHLIGHTS 
BATTERIES - ROLLER SKATES AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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me elbow room,” Maybelle 
Askew said as she joined her 
friend, Dawn Lowe, for their regular 
Saturday luncheon date at the Hot 
Shoppe. “I stopped by the store for you 
on my way from the bank, but you'd 
already left —and I nearly fainted when 
I saw Mr. Boyer behind the counter 
selling ladies’ hosiery! Do teachers get 
such low salaries that they have to have 
Saturday jobs?” 

Dawn laughed. “I don’t think it’s 
that bad. In Retail Selling class yester- 
day Mr. Boyer said he was going to be 
a Saturday sales clerk along with us, 
because he wanted firsthand informa- 
tion. He wants to see what problems we 
meet on the job, particularly the kind 
at Stanhope’s. He says that department 
store selling requires more tact and 
patience than some other sales jobs. 

“When he applied for the job,” Dawn 
went on, “Mr. Boyer asked Mr. Stan- 
hope if he could be a regular clerk just 
like the rest of us—except that he'd 
like to work at a different counter each 
Saturday so he’d understand all of our 
problems. When I arrived at the store 
at eight this morning, he was taking 
notes on prices. Miss Laidlow — who's 
been there for thirty years, you know — 
was showing him around — and was she 
in a flurry! He kept asking where each 
item was kept, how many alarm clocks 
we sold in a week, what was the most 
popular brand of stockings, etc.” 

“Oh, that’s the businesslike approach 
he’s always talking about,” Maybelle 
said. “When I took his course last year, 
we called it his B.A.: Learn all you can 
about the company you work for, about 
its products, its methods, and its 
workers, Read the bulletin boards, read 
the workers’ handbook, if there is one; 


‘H I, THERE! Thanks for saving 








learn the names of your co-workers and 
what they do.” 

“Golly, you must have memorized it,” 
Dawn commented, “if you remember 
it, word for word, a year after gradua- 


tion.” 

“Practice helps,” Maybelle said. “I 
use the B.A. in my job at the People’s 
Bank, and it pays. Those like Nick — 
who don’t use it -- don’t last very long. 
As a bank messenger, he had a good 
chance to learn the business, but he 
didn’t. He spent too much time gab- 
bing; when he picked up stuff from your 
desk, he’d stop and rest a while; he'd 
forget to do errands he'd promised to 
do; he said ‘Huh? when he didn’t un- 
derstand directions. Result: Nick 
doesn’t work there any more.” 

Dawn glanced at her watch. “Hey, I 
won't be working at Stanhope’s unless 
I get going! You're going to join us for 
supper at five, aren’t you? Mr. Boyer 
will probably be there.” 

“Good! Ill see you then,” Maybelle 
said as Dawn departed. 

At five o'clock when Maybelle joined 
the high school crowd who had Satur- 
day jobs, they were teasing Mr. Boyer, 
the “new clerk.” 































“Of course, you've seen nothing yet,” 
Ray Celek was saying. “Wait until the 
farmers come into the store tonight. 
Then we're really busy!” 

“You'd still be wrapping that lamp 
shade if I hadn’t given you a hand,” 
Dawn kidded Mr. Boyer. 

“Yes, I think we'll have a special les- 
son on “How to Wrap a Package,”’” Mr. 
Boyer said with a laugh, “and you, 
Dawn, can conduct the class! I’m be- 
ginning to see that there are more prob- 
lems in retail selling than the book 
poses — or than I had when I ran a fill- 
ing station one summer.” 

“When I first started working,” Nor- 
bert Schmitt spoke up, “my biggest 
problem was getting to work on time. 
Either I didn’t hear the alarm clock or 
I'd just miss a bus or something. But 
Mr. Stanhope took care of that in a brief 
lecture. 

“*Punctuality is of first importance for 
success in business,’ he told me, ‘and 
it’s your job to open the store and take 
the covers off the counters at 7:30. I 
expect you at 7:30, not at 7:31 or at 
7:43,” 

“Being on time is just a matter of 
habit,” Dawn commented. “It’s very im- 
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portant, though, because people depend 
on you to do certain things at certain 
times.” 

“Playing hookey is my biggest prob- 
lem,” Ray admitted. 

The gang looked at him in amaze- 
ment because Ray was never absent 
from work. 

“Maybe that surprises you,” Ray said, 
“but what I mean is the desire to play 
hookey. You know, you've been to a 
dance or something the night before, 
and you want to sleep. You're tempted 
toe call up Mr. Stanhope and say you're 
sick —or that some member of your 
family is. But I know that’s no good. 


I want to own a store of my own some. 


day. It will mean long, hard work and 
no hookey. You can’t build a reputation 
for dependability if someone’s always 
having to substitute for you.” 

“There’s another kind of hookey,” 
Maybelle interrupted, “when you're ‘on 
the job’ physically, but you’re not work- 
ing at it. You may be writing a personal 
letter, or reading a newspaper, or just 
looking out the window; or you may be 
gossiping with a friend. That sort of 
thing is playing hookey, too.” 

“Jeeps, this conversation is getting 
serious,” Norbert said, “but I’m inter- 
ested. Mr. Boyer, maybe you can do 
something to wake Mr. Stanhope up. 
He’s an old skinflint. He makes plenty 
of money, yet he still pounds his letters 
out on that old Oliver typewriter. He 
won't spend anything to modernize the 
store—and those old-fashioned win- 
dow displays are a mess!” 

“Now you've put your foot into trou- 
ble, Norbert,” Dawn said good-natured- 
ly. “What you say may be true, but 
we've caught you redhanded, talking 
about the boss behind his back. That 
is a serious error if you hope to get 
ahead.” 

“Td tell him to his face,” Norbert 
said heatedly. 

“That’s exactly what you should do,” 
Dawn answered, “provided you do it 
politely. Most employers are happy to 
have suggestions if they're made in the 
right spirit. I realize that you're really 
interested in the store,” she added. 
“You're one of our most loyal workers 
and you don’t take sides in office gossip 
about workers or about Mr. Stanhope. 
To me, loyalty is very important. A 
worker should be just as loyal to the 
firm he works for as he is to his school.” 

Mr. Boyer -had been listening care- 
fully to the discussion and now he spoke 
up. “No one has mentioned enthusiasm 
and yet you're bubbling over with in- 
terest in your work. Not one of you is a 
clock-watcher!” 

“I admit that I wasn’t interested in 
my work for a while,” Ray said. “I dec- 
orate the windows and every time I 
wanted to do it artistically, Mr. Stan- 
hope would say, ‘Costs too much,’ or 


‘® 
‘It won't sell goods.’ My enthusiasm 
went down to zero. Then I began ask- 
ing Mr. Stanhope questions. Why did 
he just crowd his windows full of books, 
tops, jewelry, stationery, bowls of 
candy, and do-dads? And he had the 
answer — people see things they want 
and they come in and buy. He’d actually 
experimented with various types of 
windows once and found that the jam- 


packed window display was best. That 
opened my eyes. 

“After Chirstmas Mr. Stanhope asked 
me to go on a weekend buying trip 
with him to Chicago. We looked at 
window displays in the big dime stores; 
we discussed goods with other dime 
store buyers. This fall Mr. Stanhope’s 
going to let me go on a buying trip 
alone. I'm really working for that op- 
portunity.” 

“Ray's story just proves the point you 
made last year, doesn’t it, Mr. Boyer?” 
Maybelle asked. 

“What's that?” Mr. Boyer inquired. 

“That if you try to learn all about 
your firm and if you take an interest in 
what you're doing, pretty soon you'll 
like your job.” 

“At least it’s better to try that plan 
than to quit your job without giving it 
a fair chance,” Mr. Boyer said. 

Dawn turned to Mr. Boyer. “Why 
can't school be as interesting as our 
discussion tonight? We've had a good 
time and we discussed things that are 
very important for success on the job — 
the businesslike approach, punctuality, 
dependability, and enthusiasm. It’s been 
fun. Why don’t we have a session on 
this subject in class next week?” 

“A good idea,” Mr. Boyer approved. 
“I appoint you and Ray and Norbert to 
summarize tonight's discussion and to 
lead the discussion of other things 
which make for job success.” 





This is a summary of Norbert’s dis- 

cussion on cooperation and taking criti- 
cism: 
Yesterday when I weighed up ten cents 
worth of gum drops for Mrs. Fanny Daw- 
ley, she said, “I don’t bélieve that’s ten 
cents worth!” 

I waited until the scales stopped and 
looked. “No, ma’am,” I said, “You're right. 
There’s one gum drop too many!” So I 
took it out of the sack. 

“Well, I never!” she said, stalking out 
of the store. 

Mr. Stanhope saw what was going on 
and he gave me a lecture. I had angered a 
customer. It would have been better, he 
said, to let her have the gum drop. Of 
course, that made me a little hot under 
the collar. I'd thought my crack would 
teach her a lesson. But Mr. Stanhope was 
right, just as he is on most things. 

When he criticizes my work, I sometimes 
grit my teeth a little, but I know he’s trying 
to help me to become a better salesman. 
Criticism never hurts anyone, and often 
it helps you to see yourself as others do. 
Also, you can learn a great deal on the 
job if you're willing to listen to the sug- 
gestions of older workers. 

That brings up the subject of working 
well with other people. You can’t succeed 
on any job if you're not on good speaking 
terms with the other workers. Miss Laid- 
low may be eccentric and have a sharp 
tongue, but she’s an efficient saleswoman. 
It pays to overlook some things and to 
realize that it’s. wise to have a good busi- 
ness relationship with Miss Laidlow. No 
one is really difficult to work with, if you 


‘ understand people. The ones that you think 


are most difficult can be your most loyal 
supporters if you go out of your way to 
be cooperative and agreeable. 

Being agreeable doesn’t mean handing 
people “a line” about how good looking 
they are, what nice clothes they have, how 
smart they are. In business life a “smoothie” 
is soon spotted and his remarks are dis- 
counted. A certain amount of kidding is 


all right, it can smooth over a tense situa- _ 


tion or bring a little fun into the routine. 
Being agreeable means being helpful — 
scrambling up a ladder or get a lamp shade 
which is out of Erma Larson’s reach; offer- 
ing to go on an errand for Mr. Stanhope 
on your way home for lunch, etc. 


Here’s Dawn's report on personal ap~ 
pearance: 


The moderu factory worker as well as 
the salesman, office worker, or professional 
worker is often judged by his personal ap- 
pearance. Your work may require you to 
wear overalls and heavy shoes, but you 
can Have a haircut, and you can wear 
clothes that are clean and neat, unless 
you're doing rough, outdoor work. The 
right clothes for the job add much to your 
businesslike appearance. When you're 
dressing for work, take the middle course. 
Don’t look as if you’re ready to clean the 
attic. But don’t wear the jewelry, cos- 
metics, nor clothes that you’d wear to an 
evening party! Your personal appearance, 


as well as your attitude, shows whether . 


you have a businesslike approach to your 
iob. 
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Les Colin in Saturday Evening Post 


“And now to start our regular morning inter- 
views, on the outside of the crowd . . . step 





up, please. Lét her through, folks, let her . . .” 


MEMO TO: The Editor 
FROM: One “Measley” Radio Editor 
SUBJECT: Radio, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


My attack of measles is proving to be 
an ear-opening experience! Little did I 
dream —in writing those articles in our 
“How’ to Judge Radio” series —of the 
things that radio was doing “behind my 
back.” Here’s a sampling of how radio 
behaves from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 

I rise and shine with the news at 
nine. As I unhappily count my new 
crop of spots, a newscaster briskly and 
cheerfully informs me of the doleful 
doings of the day. After fifteen minutes 
of his staccato summary, I have only a 
vague idea of what’s going on in the 
world. He has told me a little less than 
I'd learn by scanning the headlines of 
the first three pages of the daily paper. 
I know none of the details — the hows, 
whys, and wherefores. This tantalizing 
business goes on all day. Each news- 
caster scatters exclamation points 


_ through a mass of headlines. By the end 


of the day my head is buzzing with 
question marks. - 

You might think that, having such an 
infectious disease as measles, I'd eat in 
solitary splendor. Not atvall! I have my 
choice of any number of companions. 
I can have “Orange Juice with Olaf and 
Olga,” or “Crunchy-Wunchies with 
Wendy and Winfield,” or just plain 
“Breakfast with Jone and Joe.” These 
cozy programs allow me to eavesdrop 
on the breakfast chatter of various hus- 


, band-and-wife teams as they discuss 


the news, their friends, their sponsors’ 
products, etc. 

. Far be it from me to begrudge these 
couples their happy home lives, but 
I believe they are setting a dangerous 
example. To hear them gaily wend 
their leisurely way through pages of 
chatter, the listener gets the idea that 


they can afford to spend all day at 
breakfast. Woe to the wage-earner! 

Being too lazy to turn off the radio, 
I next find. myself in the clutches of 
“women about town.” 

These gay ladies entertain me with 
vigor and determination. With forceful 
charm, they discuss the latest books, 
plays, fashions, recipes, interior decora- 
tion ideas—and their sponsors’ prod- 
ucts. Often they interview a well-known 
writer or actor who “just happened to 
wander into the studio.” Each lady is 
assisted by a young man who punctu- 
ates her discourse with witty comments, 
to wit: “Yes, indeedy, Mary Elizabeth,” 
or “You're absolutely right, Alicia.” 

These ladies, by the way, are all 
sponsored by many different companies. 
Their contracts probably specify that 
they mist mention each product at 
least umpty-eight times per broadcast. 
This often leads to such dialogue as, 
“Probably many of you who-are listen- 
ing right now are doing your spring 
cleaning. You're surely using Shyne 
Wax on your furniture . . , and don’t 
worry if you spill some on the rug... 
Kleen Kleener will remove those spots 
immediately . . . and if your back aches 
because of bending and stretching, a 
massage with No-Ake will fix you up 
quicker than you can say Dun Soap 
Flakes, Crispo Pie Crust, Jiffo Baking 
Powder, Biffo Gelatin, etc., etc. . . .” 

When I become bored with my own 
dull lot, I switch to the soap operas. 
Floods, divorces, murders, operations, 
accidents — what more could I ask for? 

Measured by our dramatic yardsticks, 
by the way, the “soaps” reach an aver- 
age score of —0. Each character is 
clearly good or bad, the script writer 
piles calamity on calamity, the char- 
acters talk like — ah well, why not just 
listen and weep? 

To calm my jangled nerves, I twist 


RADIO'S 
ioht-Hour Day 


We interrupt our series to bring you a 









special report from the Radio Editor! 


the dial, searching for music—just 
music. After experimenting, I work out 
a system of listening to five or six disk 
jockeys at the same time. By speedily 
twirling the dial after each record, I 
can usually avoid the commercials! 
True, this race does nothing for my 
nerves, but it’s fine exercise. 

Speaking of commercials reminds 
me of two “measley” projects I've de- 
veloped. One is a serious undertaking: 
I'm making a collection of radio com- 
mercials; when complete, I shal] turn 
it over to the Library of Congress as 
authentic American folk music. So far 
I have catalogued seven types of “mu- 
sical” commercials: The Wheezing 
Commercial, the Booming (or Fog 
Horn) Commercial, the Groaning Com- 
mercial, the Tinkling Commercial, the 
Jingling Commercial, the Jangling 
Commercial — oh yes, and the Just Plain 
Singing Commercial. 

My other project is keeping count of 
the merchandise I would have collected 
if I'd been in front of the mike on every 
daytime quiz program to which I've 
listened. So far, I would have accumu- 
lated six washing machines, three con- 
vertibles, eleven watches, two diamond 
rings, and a trip to the North Pole. 

Do I sound too harsh? I hope not, for 
I haven't meant to rake radio over the 
coals. After all, in 22% hours of listen- 
ing, I have found four fine programs, so 
why should I have a bone to pick with 
radio? 

That's about all for now, because my 
brother is becoming weary of taking 
my dictation. Anyhow, it’s just three 
o'clock — and I must find out whether 
Peter's brother-in-law’s cousin eloped 
with that nice young man who pro- 
posed to her during yesterday’s broad- 
cast. 


Next Week: FM Broadcasting and 
Radio and Education. 
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ID THE title of this week’s story, 
“Giant Bat Boy,” (p. 18) fool you? 
Did you have visions of a Tarzan-like 
boy living in a cave with some giant 
bats? Or did you hit a home run by 
guessing immediately that it was a 
sports story? 


Knack for Names 

In some ways, reading a story is like 
going to a party. You meet people 
whose names are unfamiliar to you. For 
reading success, you should try to keep 
the names straight and remember who 
does what. Identify the following men 
in the story by placing the letter of the 
correct identifying phrase in the space 
in front of each man’s name. 

—1. Garth Garreau 

—2. Hank Gowdy 

—__3. Bobby Thomson 

a. Made first home run 

b. The Giants’ new bat boy 

c. Giant coach 


Quiz for Details 

Now that you've had a little batting 
practice, let’s see if you can make ail 
hits and no errors on this quiz for details 
of the story. Underscore the phrase 
which correctly completes each sen- 
tence. 

1. The story took place in (a) 1918; 
(b) 1933; (c) 1947. 








2. When the new bat boy left home 
in the morning, his mother said (a) 
“Be careful”; (b) “Luck”; (c) “Have a 
nice day.” 

3. The Giants were playing the (a) 
Dodgers; (b) Braves; (c) Red Sox. 

4. The new bat. boy was jittery be- 
cause (a) he’d never been bat boy be- 
fore; (b) he was eager to be considered 
a regular member of the Giant outfit; 
(c) the crowd was noisy. 

5. The crowd booed the bat boy 
when he picked up the ball and handed 
it to Roy Rogers. The bat boy was do- 
ing (a) the right thing; (b) the wrong 
thing. 

6. The bat boy overcame his nerv- 
ousness because (a) the Giants made 
a home run; (b) the crowd cheered 
him; (c) Thomson took an interest in 
him. 

7. What is one duty of a Giant bat 
boy? (a) to make coffee and sand- 
wiches; (b) to stop balls during prac- 
tice period; (c) to keep score. 


_ Words, Words, Words 

In many stories — about sports, travel, 
science — you'll find special words 
which help to set the tone of the story. 
Even Susie, your kid sister, knows what 
root for the home team means; but un- 
less you're a baseball fan you may have 
found in this story a few terms which 
were unfamiliar to you. Check their 
meanings so that you'll enjoy the story 
more fully. 

If you can’t underscore the correct 
answer to each of these statements, 
make a date with Mr. Webster; 

1. If a ballplayer is ¢ southpaw, he’s 
(a) a rookie; (b) crowd-conscious; (c) 
lefthanded. 

2. The plate is the name of the play- 
ing position of the (a) pitcher; (b) 
short stop; (c) the batter. 

8. The dugout is the name given to 
the (a) reporters’ box; (b) place where 
the players wait their turn to play; 
(c) main grandstand. 

Answers in Teachers Edition 








HEN writer John Steinbeck and 
photographer Robert Capa were 
visiting Russia recently, a girl in a small 
town met them and exclaimed, “But 
you Americans are people just like us!” 
The girl had never seen or met 
Americans before. Whatever ideas she 
had about Americans came from Rus- 
sian government-controlled newspapers, 
magazines, movies, radios, and _ text- 
books. She had learned only what the 
Soviet government wished her to know. 
According to official Russian news- 
papers and radio broadcasts, the 
United States is “the foreign menace.” 
Russians are told that we are a country 
of only two groups of people: (1) the 
mass of “American people” who live in 
slums; (2) the millionaires. Here, for 
instance, is a part of a special Sunday 
broadcast for Russian boys and girls on 


February 16, 1948: 


While “the American people are suffer- 
ing poverty and privation . . . the whims 
of perverted millionaires assume the ugliest 
of forms. . . .For instance, the American 
wealthy classes order special expensive 
crockery for their dogs, adorn them with 
decorative studs, place golden crowns on 


their heads and manicure their nails. . . . 
All this was reported in American papers 
and magazines, since in the United States 
these are not monstrous facts but perfectly 
normal every day events.” 


Does this broadcast present true 
facts about the United States? It as- 
sumes that all Americans are either 
“millionaires” or are “suffering poverty 
and privation.” (But what about our 
large middle class?) It states that 
wealthy people in general care for their 
dogs in a ridiculous way. (Certainly 
few dogs ever wear crowns unless 
they're paper crowns at a dog show!) 
It states that these are “normal every- 
day events.* (This is obviously untrue-) 
In addition, the words “whims,” “per- 
verted,” and “ugliest” are name-calling 
words arousing a feeling of dislike. 

This broadcast is an example of 
large-scale “slanting” of information. 
Unfortunately, the point of view of the 
Russian government is the only point 
of view that the Russian people can 
get. Understanding between nations be- 
comes more difficult when such a situa- 
tion exists. 

Do this example and the cartoon at 
right make you value your right to 
think for yourself? In this couhtry you 
are exposed to many sources of propa- 
ganda which. are trying to influence 
your actions or opinions. Some of this 
propaganda is fair boosting of a prod- 
uct, a person, or an organization; some 


of it attempts to trick you into buying, 
voting, or thinking a certain way. But 
we have so many magazines, news- 
papers, books, movies, and radio sta- 
tions run by different individuals that 
you can find the honest facts, if you 
look for them. If you want to, you can 
think for yourself — and think straight! 














Propaganda: “‘It’s to your benefit 
to close your eyes and walk straight 
ahead,” men are told. They obey. 
Man No. 1 opens his eyes too late. 
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ELEN OLSON’S coming home with me this weekend. Her 

brother Jim has to be there on business Saturday, so 
he'll drive us down Friday evening after work. Will you join 
us for dinner Saturday night at the Lone Pine Inn? You're 
cordially invited provided you'll promise not to start an 
argument with Jim on the Marshall Plan, the national debt, 
or some other economic problem. My own economics, at the 
moment, are e-nough! 

Jim really scored a point on Helen and me at lunch yes- 
terday. He made one of those sweeping statements men like 
to make—and then proceeded to prove he was right. 

“Girls -don’t think straight when it comes to money 
matters,” he said. 

“Prove that statement, suh!” Helen said with mock sever- 
ity. 

“All right. How much do you earn a week?” Jim asked. 

“Thirty-five—before the deductions,” Helen replied. 

“How much do your deductions total?” Jim challenged. 

Helen smiled triumphantly. “About seven dollars.” 

“What are the deductions for?” Jim persisted. 

“Oh, for taxes mostly—withholding tax and—and other 
taxes.” Helen turned to me for support, but I was no help. 
I floundered—and then gave up. 



































Total Earnings 12-2 
F.0O.A.B. 3.40 
Withholding Tax 550 
Savings Bonds _ “37 
Hospital Service . 
—— 28.38 











It is a state- 

Retain this record. . a 
ment of your earnings and tax de 
auctions as reported 
ani State Governments. 








Detach Before Depositing 
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“See what I mean?” Jim, the monster, howled. “Every 
week you pay out one-fifth of your income and you don't 
know where it goes!” 

Fortunately for Helen and me, it was time to go back to 
work, but last night I examined closely the detachable stub 
of my pay check. Now I know exactly what my deductions 
are for. 

Out of my $35 weekly check, I pay $3.40 for the pay- 
as-you-go withholding tax (income tax). I pay 35c per week 
for social security (one cent on every dollar I earn). This 
goes for a pension (after I’m 65), for death benefits, etc. 

Then, at my request, I have $2.50 deducted to go toward 
buying a Government bond, and I pay 37c a week for be- 
longing to the Blue Cross Hospital Plan and the Surgical- 
Medical Plan. The Blue Cross is a special insurance which 
will pay for hospitalization for 21 days if I become ill—and 
additional smaller benefits for a longer period. The Surgical- 
Medical provides for operations and other medical treatment. 

I knew that I had a $1,000 insurance policy which pays 
double in case of death by accident; but I didn’t realize that 
the policy costs me nothing. The company I work for pays the 
entire cost of their group insurance on workers who earn 
less than $200 a month. 

Adding it all up, I found that I pay-out exactly $6.62 a 
week and, in return, I get a lot of security and protection. 
Why do men do so much kicking about the taxes they pay? 
I'll get your answer to that on Saturday—I hope. 
Sincerely yours, 


sat SS Eg Mes 
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ELMAR MOHN took his job hunt- 
D ing seriously. He decided to con- 
firm all appointments that he received 
for job interviews and to acknowledge 
each interview with a thank-you letter 
after the interview. 

This is Delmar’s first letter: 


306 W. Chinaberry Street 
Hilltown, Connecticut 
May 17, 1948 

Mr. Edgar Boss 

Personnel Manager 

Tick Tock Clock Company 

313 Hammer Street 

Hilltown, Connecticut 

Dear Mr. Boss: 

Mother says that your secretary phoned 
today and said that I should come in for 
an interview. I'll be there with bells on! 

Gratefully yours, 
Delmar Mohn 


Just a minute, Delmar, before you 
put on your bells. You're right, in that 
it is a good idea to write Mr. Boss a 
letter of confirmation—a_ businesslike 
letter, that is! 

Let’s help Delmar by telling him 
about the one-two-three order for writ- 
ing letters of confirmation. 


1. Thanks for the appointment. Mr. 
Boss isn’t interested in knowing who 
took the message when his secretary 
called. Cross that out and get right to 


the point. How’s this? Thank you for 
making an appointment to interview 
me ... You might finish that sentence 
by naming the position for which you're 
to be interview@d: . . . for the position 
of stock clerk. This immediately identi- 
fies you in Mr. ‘Boss’ mind and he’s 
likely to remember, at the time of the 
interview, that you're the boy who 
showed unusual interest in the job by 
writing a letter confirming the appoint- 
ment. 

2. Restate the exact time and place 
of the appointment. This calls for a 
new paragraph: The interview, accord- 
ing to arrangements made with your 
secretary, is on May 22 at 10:00 a.m. 
in Room 102 of the Administration 
Building. 

3. Say that you'll keep the appoint- 
ment. And say it in a businesslike way 
— without bells! I shall be happy to 
keep the appointment. Then use a busi- 
nesslike closing — Yours very truly— 
rather than Gratefully yours. You've 
already thanked him for the interview. 

Letters of confirmation haye many 








Cartoons -of -the-Month 
“1 wish you'd stop referring to the filing 
cabinets as the Lost and Found Dept.” 


uses in business and social life. Busi- 
nessmen use them to confirm agree- 
ments made by phohe or in casual con- 
versation. Hostesses use them to remind 
people of invitations which have been 
made orally or far in advance of parties, 
dances, or weekend visits. 


Acknowledgment Letters 
Letters of acknowledgment also serve 
many purposes. Here’s a good one from 
a Letter Perfect contest winner, a, stu- 

dent at Du Sable High, Chicago. 


_ 748 E. 45th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 2, 1948 
Letter Perfect Editor 
Practical English 
220 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
' Though I have been long in answering, 
I appreciate very much your printing my 
letter (March 8 issue) and mailing me the 
check. 
Yours very truly, 
Harold Wingfield 

(Aside from our appreciation of Har- 
old’s appreciation, that letter assured 
us that he had received the check.) 

In social life a popular name for let- 
ters of acknowledgment is bread-and- 
butter letters. Its courteous and 
thoughtful to send such letters to thank 
hosts for the good time they've shown 
you at a dinner, or during a visit. Make 
them short, simple, and sincere. 

Now pretend that you have just come 
from an interview with Mr. Boss for a 
secretarial position. Write Mr. Boss a 
letter of acknowledgment to thank him 
for the interview and to keep him inter- 
ested in you. 
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By SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN? 


AN DIEGO, here we come — again! 

If you have any more sticklers up 
your sleeve, hand them to your English 
teacher! (We're kidding, of course. 
We'll take it and like it.) 


What is the correct way to use the 
word only? 

In Arthur Murray’s advertisements 
he says, “I only dance with Arthur Mur- 
ray girls.” 

Does this means he just dances with 
them and leaves them standing there? 
He doesn’t take them swimming or buy 
them sodas, but just dances with them? 


DD. A. 0. 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


The rule for only is that it should be 
as close as possible to the word or group 
of words it modifies. 

You are certainly on your grammati- 
cal toes—and on Mr. Murray’s too! 
Maybe he can teach you a thing or two 
about the rhumba — but he doesn’t bat 
in your league when it comes to han- 
dling the English language. 


Will you please explain the differ- 
ence between “further” “and “farther” 
and how to use them correctly? 

M. J. C., 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


There used to be very sharp differ- 
ences between these two words. This 
is what Webster’s dictionary says: 
“Further and farther are not always dif- 
ferentiated, but further is often pre- 
ferred for reference to time, quantity or 
degree, and farther for spatial dis- 


tance. 


English translation by examples: 


Let us look further into this matter. 
(More deeply—a matter of degree.) 

Any further moves must be carefully 
watched. (This is a matter of time. 
Further here means in the future.) 

I am farther away from home than I 
thought. (Farther here means dis- 
tance. ) 

Don’t be surprised, Mary Jane, if you 
come upon prominent authors and 
speakers who don’t use those two words 
as we have indicated. Language is con- 
stantly changing. From where we sit 
now, it looks as if further and farther 
may eventually mean the same thing. 

© o e 


I would like to know the difference 
between “drought” and “drouth.” 
Would you please explain this to me? 


B. G., 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
There isn’t any difference. Both 
mean the same: a dry spell, no rain. 
Drought is more commonly used. 
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J Watch Your Language! 


We don’t dare leave the subject of verbs without say- 
ing something about two of the most troublesome verbs 
in our language: lie and lay. If you want to, you can 
lick these two verbs; but there is only one sure-fire way. 
It isn’t tricky It has no gimmicks in it. It isn’t funny; 
but it is simple! All you have to do is: 

(1) Learn the meaning of each verb. 

(2) Learn the principal parts of each verb. 

That’s all! So what are we waiting for? 

Lay means to place something or to put it down. The 
principal parts are: 

Present or Past 
Present: Past: Perfect: 

I lay or am laying I laid my coat on I have or had laid 
my coat on the the chair. my coat on the 
chair. chair. 

Lie means to recline (to lie down on the bed). The 
prinicipal parts are: 

Present or Past 
Present: Past: Perfect: 
I lie or am lying Yesterday, I lay on I have or had lain 


on the bed. the bed. (Watch on the bed. 
this! ) (Watch. this, 
too! ) 


Lie has another meaning — to tell a fib or untruth. The 
principal parts are: 


- Present or Past 
Present: Past: Perfect: 


I lie or am lying Yesterday, for the He has or had lied 
now when I tell first time, I lied before. 
you this. to my teacher. 


How About These? 

1. I lied in the corner of the room. 

If you are going to tell a lie, why don’t you get up 
like a man and do it? But you don’t mean this at all, 
do you? You mean: 

I lay in the corner of the room. (Past tense of lie.) 
Take a look at the principal parts of lie (to recline) and 
lie (to fib). 

2. I have laid on this cold floor long enough. 

You can’t do that — unless you're a hen. Then you may 
have laid (present perfect of lay) an egg. If you have 
laid (present perfect of lay) an egg, then the circus or 
Ripley is looking for you! 

What you meant to say was: 

I have lain on this cold floor long enough. (Present 
perfect of lie —to recline.) Now get up from the floor 
and take a look at those principal parts of lie (to recline). 

8. Now I lay that pistol down. 

That’s a nice boy — and very good grammar, too. Lay 
is the present tense. 


This page and all other pages in PRACTICAL ENGLISH are copyrighted and cannot be reproduced in any form without permission of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


CLASS 


Now test yourself. If lie or lay is correctly used, mark 
the sentence C. If lie or lay is incorrectly used, mark the 
sentence W; write the number of the sentence and the 
correct form of the verb in one of the spaces below. Four 
points each. Total, 40. Add an extra ten points if you 
follow directions correctly. Grand Total, 50. 





Now I lie me down to sleep. 

I am lying on the sofa and resting. 

The boy said, “I lie only when I have to.” 
. Father has lain the book on the floor. 

I have lied on this bed all day. 

Have you ever lied on new mown hay? 
I lied to yeu when I said I wasn’t going. 
The dog laid under the table. 

Dick has lain his toys on the shelf. 

. “Lay down, Rover,” I said to my dog. 
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° My score. 


Are You Spellbound? 


How did you make out on last week’s homonyms? As 
we pointed out, they're tricky. When you misspell other 
words, people usually just raise their eyebrows. But 
when you misuse homonyms, you can make yourself 
look and sound downright idiotic. 


If you miss any of the homonyms in the quiz below, 
look them up in the dictionary and get their meanings 
set in your mind. 

In the following sentences, choose the correct word 
from those in parentheses and underscore it. Two points 
each. Total. 50. 


1. The bride walked up the (aisle, isle). 

. The sailors waited for the ship on a neighboring 
(aisle, isle). 

. The court imposed (bail, bale) of $1,000. 

. Lift dat barge! Tote dat (bail, bale)! 

“Halt,” he said in a deep (bass, base) voice. 

. Return to the air (bass, base) at once. 

. She was (build, billed) as the “Songbird of the 
South.” 

8. You can’t (build, billed) a house cheaply today. 
9. The prison (cell, sell) was damp. 

10. (Cell, sell) your stocks now. 

1l. My (dear, deer) boy, you can’t win. 
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12. My (dear, deer) has big ears. 

13. Rain today; (fair, fare) tomorrow. 

14. Here’s ten cents for your bus (fair, fare). 

15. I like a shoe with a rubber (heel, heal). 

16. The tiger’s wound began to (heel, heal). 

17. I (sent, scent, cent) you a gardenia last week. 

18. The (sent, scent, cent) of a skunk is not to be 
forgotten. 

19. I'd like a one- (sent, scent, cent) stamp, please. 

20. You can buy a pencil in the corner (stationary, 
stationery) store. 

21. Bitsy never remains (stationary, stationery) for 
five minutes. 

22. Can you tie a granny (not, knot)? 

23. He loves me, he loves me (not, knot). 

24.° (Weight, wait) for the sunshine, Nellie! 

25. Her (weight, wait) is 200 pounds — she’s too fat 
for me. 


My score My total score____. 


Words to the Wise 


What — no vocabulary quiz today? No, no quiz, but 
some sporty stories —the stories behind the names of 
some of our sports: 

Tennis. Nobody knows where tennis really started, 
but during the Middle Ages it was popular in France. 
The story goes that when some visitors from England 
were watching the game, they heard the officials cry 
“ten-ez,” which is the command “proceed to play,” like 
our “play ball!” The English visitors got the idea that 
the cry “ten-ez” was the name of the game. It was under 
the name tennis that they brought the game back with 
them to England. Actually the name of the French game 
was “Le Paume,” which means “the palm” of the hand. 
A little deduction tells us that originally the ball was 
hit with the palm of the hand — until somebody tired 
of taking the sting. 

Hockey. This is another game of ancient origin that 
was very popular among the French, who called it 
“hoquet.” The English took this game home with them, 
too, and called it “hokay,” following the French pronun- 
ciation, but spelled it “hockey.” Later the word came to 
be pronounced as it was spelled. 


Badminton. This game was originated in India many 
centuries ago. It was brought to England in 1873, where 
it quickly became popular and spread throughout the 
world. In England the game was first played by the 
Duke of Beaufort at his country estate “Badminton,” and 
the game was referred to as the “game of Badminton.” 
The name badminton stuck, although the game’s real 
name is “poona.” 


Warning — Curve Ahead! 


In next week’s issue (the last of the current school 
year) we're going to have a review quiz covering all the 
grammar, spelling, and vocabulary (“Words to the Wise”) 
columns which have appeared in “Practice Makes Perfect” 
this semester, beginning with the February 2 issue. 

Don't get rattled—don’t take your hands off the 
‘steering wheel! Back up and review those past issues — 
and you'll have a clear road ahead. 


Are You a Good SPORT! 


It takes 36 words to complete this puzzle —and 17 
of them, as defined, have something to do with sports! 
Score yourself three points for each word you get right 
and see how close you can come to the perfect score of 


108. Ready — set — go! 


(The answers are in the Teacher Edition this week. 
Next issue they'll appear on this page.) 















































1.In baseball,. every batter 
tries to reach this. 
5.In boxing or chess, this 
means a tie. 
9. Star players; also, in ten- 
nis, unreturnable serves. 
10. Played on ponies on land, 
can also be played in 
water. 

11. The object of this game 
of brains is checkmate. 


18. First name of a famous 
baseball manager. 


14. Knowledge. 
15. One’s beliefs make up a 





17. Spar with gloves. 

18. Misplay in baseball. 

21. “Honest ——” Lincoln. 

24. Indispensable to one who 
plays golf. 
25. Part of the arm; used by 
poor sports in a crowd. 
27. These are needed in ping- 
pong and tennis. 

29. Woodwind musical instru- 
ment, 

30. These are beers with hops 
added. 

81. Baseball players use these 
when on the offense. 


















































1. Stroke in swimming. 
2.Too much exercise causes 
muscles to ‘ 
8. Past participle of “see.” 
4. Suffix meaning “feminine”: 
thus a woman author is an 
author—. 
5.In baseball, abbreviation 
for a double play. 
6. Part in a play. 
7.In boating, this means on 
side away from wind. 
8.In golf, the head of a 
“driver” is made of ___. 
12.In any game, the tally for 
each side. 

16. This abbreviation is on 
every prescription filled by 
a pharmacy. 

17. The dictionary lists this as 
an xbbreviation for bad 
order! 

18. A volcano in Sicily. 

19. With a rod, this is needed 
when fishing. 

20. Network of blood vessels 
or nerves. 

21. Rhyme scheme of the first 
four lines of an Italian 
sonnet, 

22. In football, used as a syn- 
onym for kick. 

23. Female sheep (plural). 
26.In tennis, slow, high shot 
results from this stroke. 
28. Abbrev. for steam ship. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE 
GREATEST DAY IN A 
BOY’S LIFE—THE DAY 
HE BECAME A GIANT! 


"LL NEVER forget April 18, 1947. 
The air had never before been so 
pleasant and so sweet; the sun- 

shine had never been so bright and 
warm. I'd never before been so glad 
just to be alive. For April 18 was the 
opening of the 1947 season at the Polo 
Grounds, the day I became officially the 
Giant bat boy. 

I went to bed early the night of 
April 17 and kept tossing. All I could 
see in my mind was the Giant bench 
and bat rack, and the batting circle 
where I'd kneel beside Giant players 
before they went up to hit. I fell asleep 
at last, and then suddenly I was awake. 
The first thought that came to me was, 
This is the day! It was early, very early, 
with that feeling >of thinness early 
morning has ir April. I got up at once 
—you couldn’t have kept me in bed. 
Mom had breakfast ready when I came 
downstairs. I must have downed that 
breakfast in nothing flat. I like my 
nourishment, but that morning food 
didn’t mean 4 thing. And then, early 
as it was, I was off for the ball park. 

“Heads up,” Dad called. 

“Luck,” said Mom. 

When I walked into the Giant club- 
house, Eddie Logan glanced at the 
clock. The clock said ten, which is a 
pretty early sour in a ball park to be 
coming to the clubhouse. “Sit up all 
night?” he asked. And then he gave 
me a grin that said he knew how I felt. 

But I don’t think anybody could 
have known how I felt, not really. 
Something in me just sort of swelled 
up. I went down the steps to the locker 
room, and was ready for business. I 
wasn't nervous. I'd been visiting team 
bat boy for several seasons. I knew 
my job. But the something that had 
swelled up in me stayed there. I walked 
on air. 

Eddie Logan put me to work, and 
I found there were more duties for the 
Giant bat boy than for the visiting 
team bat boy. 

“Make up some new resin bags,” 
Eddie said. “That may change the 
luck.” 

The Giants had lost two games at 
Philadelphia. Today’s game was the 


Reprinted by permission of The West- 
minster Press from Bat Boy of the Giants, 
by Garth Garreau. Westminster Press, 
1948. Copyright by Garth Garreau, 1948. 
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Bat Boy 


By GARTH GARREAU 


home opener, and they couldn’t afford 
to lose it. First, because it was the 
opener and that’s one victory you like 
to give the big opening-day crowd; 
secondly, a game lost in the early part 
of the season counts against you in the 
final standing just as badly as a game 
lost in the last week of the season; 
thirdly, this game was against Brook- 
lyn, and how the Giants love to beat 
Brooklyn! 

Making resin bags was only one of 
the new duties. I had to repair gloves, 
and I had to do repair work on shoes. 
I had to go out for sandwiches on the 
run, and come back with them on the 





run. Somehow everything I did for the 
players made me feel closer to them. 
When I did a good job they'd thank 
me, and when I did a sloppy job they'd 
rib me about it. Good-naturedly—but 
they were certainly letting me know. 

Well, I finished with the resin bags. 
Playeis kept coming in. Most of them, 
the veterans, I knew. They'd give me 
a word, a happy push, a slap on the 
back. I didn’t know the new men, but 
I'd been following the team in the news- 
papers through the training season and 
I knew them by name. 

“Time to dress, Garth,” Eddie said. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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tuition-and-board figures listed in 
the college catalogue look as large 
as the national debt alongside the family 
funds available for higher education. 
You wistfully close the catalogue and 
conclude that college is a luxury item. 

Wait! You're jumping to conclusions. 
Today almost any student, who has the 
necessary academic ability and a de- 
termination to go to college, can go— 
provided he starts planning for college 
far enough in advance. 

It’s true that our colleges are crowded 
these days. Many more young people 
are going to college every year; and 
many ex-G.Is are still finishing their 


Yo like to go to college — but the 


college educations. When competition 


is stiff, colleges are forced to accept 
only the above-average students who 
apply early. 

If you don’t want to be faced with a 
No Vacancies sign, you should start 
making your college plans no later than 
your junior year of high school. If you 
are a sophomore or junior in high school 
now, this summer would be a fine time 
to send for a number of college cata- 
logues. If you get a head start in your 
planning, you will find numerous ways 
to meet the cost of tuition and board. 


Thousands of Scholarships 


Every year thousands and thousands 
of college scholarships are offered 
throughout the United States. A com- 
plete listing of these would require a 
book almost as thick as the dictionary! 

Some scholarships pay only for your 
tuition—or for part of it. Others in- 
clude the cost of your room and board. 
Most scholarships are outright gifts; a 
few are loans which you must repay 
when you finish college. 

These scholarships come from many 
sources. Probably the greatest number 
are awarded by the colleges and uni- 
versities themselves. However, an in- 
creasing number are being offered by 
men’s or women’s clubs or college 
alumni groups in large cities, and by 
various industrial organizations such as 
Pepsi Cola, Westinghouse, Bausch and 
Lomb, ete. 

Many of these scholarships are not 
awarded solely on the basis of high 
scholastic standing. Frequently they 
are given to students who have demon- 


strated ability in one particular field— 
music, art, chemistry, or even athletics. 
Naturally an applicant’s high school 
average must be good enough to meet 
the basic requirements of the college 
he wishes to enter; but it is not always 
necessary that he be “top man” in his 
class. 

Other scholarships are awarded solely 
on the basis of need. Still other scholar- 
ship funds are labeled for such specific 
purposes as, “to provide tuition for a 
Presbyterian minister's daughter resid- 
ing in the State of Pennsylvania,” or “for 
a student from the city of Glenvale who 
has demonstrated unusual interest and 
ability in the field of journalism.” 

Some scholarships go unclaimed 
every year, because would-be college 
students are not aware that there are 
scholarships earmarked for young peo- 
ple of their particular abilities or inter- 
ests. 

In order to discover a scholarship for 
which you might be eligible, you may 
have to do a little private investigating. 
First, write to a number of colleges 
which you would like to attend. Every 
college catalogue lists the scholarships 
awarded through the school. Next, con- 
sult your school principal. He receives 
many announcements of scholarship 
offers. He should have information on 
scholarships being offered by civic 
groups or business organizations in your 
community. 

Don’t put off applying for 4 scholar- 
ship until a few months before time to 
enter college. Most scholarships are 
awarded in the spring preceding the 
fall in which you enroll, You should 
have sent in your application well in 
advance of that date. 


Working Your Way Through College 


If you can’t secure a scholarship at 
the college of your choice, there is still 
no reason to give up that college educa- 
tion—if you really want it. In many 
small colleges throughout the country 
you will find more than half of the 
students earning part —or all—of their 
expenses by working. 

Colleges do everything in their power 
to provide work opportunities for 
young people who need such aid, These 
opportunities may be waiting on tables 
in student dorms, assisting in library or 


GETTING YOUR, MONEY'S WORTH 


I'd Like to Go to College, BUT- 


lab work, working in the campus grill 
or bookshop, recording grades or cor- 
recting papers for professors, doing 
secretarial work in the registrar's office, 
etc. If you are handy with a typewriter, 
you can earn a substantial amount by 
typing other students’ themes. 

In addition to jobs at the college, 
there are numerous opportunities in 
any college town for part-time work. 
Many colleges have their own employ- 
ment bureaus to assist you in this. 

However, working your way through 
college is not solely a question of 
whether you can find jobs to help pay 
for your tuition, lab fees, book bills, 
room and board, and for an occasional 
soda with your favorite date. It’s also 
a question of being able to budget your 
time skillfully. 

College assignments are longer than 
high school assignments. You're ex- 
pected to do more work on your own. In 
these days of stiff competition, you can’t 
skimp on studying time. Nor do you 
want to cut your time so close that 
you can’t afford an occasional evening 
for the stimulating lectures, concerts, 
and plays that all colleges offer. Don’t 
undertake a work-schedule that is going 
to require you to burn the midnight 
oil in order to keep up with your work. 
Try to earn the bulk of your college 
expenses during your summer vacation. 


Stretching the College Dollar 


College fees can run into big money 
— if you go to one of the most expensive 
schools in the country —or plan to go 


“to school far away from home, But the 


most expensive college is not neces- 
sarily the one with the best scholastic 
standing or the one best-equipped to 
offer the courses you want. 

If there is a good school near your 
home, investigate it. If you lived at 
home, you would save considerably on 
room and board. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
one of the several colleges which have 
adopted the Earmn-Whi]e-You-Learn 
plan; college courses are planned so 
that students can alternate six-month 
periods of studying with six-month 
periods of working on a regular salary 
basis (usually in the field in which they 
hope to pursue a career). 

Remember — start planning now! 
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an operative? No, we don’t mean 

a secret agent! Most operatives 
operate machines. They keep the 
“wheels of industry” turning. Others, 
like coal miners, work with special 
tools. - 

Do you have good health and steady 
nerves? Do you have some degree of 
skill in working with your hands? Does 
machinery interest you? Could-you be 
reasonably happy repeating the same 
simple task all day long, five days a 
week, week in and week out? If so, 
you have the makirigs of a good op- 
erative. 


His you ever considered becoming 


Industry and Business 


In our country today, about one 
worker out of every five is an opera- 
tive. Numerous jobs have been broken 
down into simple steps in order to 
speed up production. Machine op- 
erators used to “set up” their own ma- 
chines. They set regulators and at- 
tached cutting tools or dies to their 
machines. They loaded machines, 
turned switches, and supervised ma- 
chine operation. But today this process 
has been simplified. In many job opera- 
tions, skilled set-up men prepare the 
machines, operatives merely turn the 
switches and supervise machine opera- 
tion. 

Operatives hold nine and one-half 
million jobs in industry. They are 
found by the tens of thousands in the 
textile and automobile industries. They 
work in aircraft plants, shipyards, fur- 
niture factories, etc. One out of every 
four operatives is a woman. During the 
war, women learned to do nearly every 
type of operative work formerly done 
by men. 

Business offices also employ thou- 
sands of machine operators to run the 
typewriters , dictographs, adding and 
other calculating machines, duplicating 
machines (mimeographs, hectographs, 
and multigraphs), addressographs, and 
the Hollerith key punch and Hollerith 
tabulating machines. 

Calculating machine operators work 
in offices handling payrolls, discount, 


interest, or statis- 
tics. They also 
check invoices. 
Billing machine 
operators prepare 
bills showing 
prices, quantity of 
goods sold, etc. 
Bookkeeping ma- 
chine - operators 
make records in 
company books. 

Offices which require the filing and 
tabulating of much information use the 
Hollerith machines which make per- 
forations in code on cards. The per- 
forations look like the holes in a piano 
player roll. These punched cards are 
fed into a machine which sorts them 
into groups containing the same infor- 
mation. 

Most offices prefer high school grad- 
uates for beginning jobs in office ma- 
chine work. Some firms teach machine 
operation on the job (except the type- 
writer). Office machine firms and pri- 
vate schools also give courses in office 
machine operation. In any office ma- 
chine operation jobs, workers may be 
required to clean their machines as 
well as to make minor repairs. 


Greenbacks and Time Cards 


Working conditions: vary widely. 
Some modern factories look like coun- 
try clubs with landscaped grounds, ex- 
cellent cafeterias, and rest rooms. They 
have good lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation. They may provide “piped in” 
music to entertain workers. 

Many workers in the watch industry, 
for example, sit comfortably at long 
tables where machines, tools, and mate- 
rials are arranged for efficiency. 

Conditions in other factories leave 
much to be desired. The roar of ma- 
chines and other unfavorable working 
conditions often contribute to the fa- 
tigue of the operator. However, both 
industrialists and labor union leaders, 
in recent years, have done much to im- 
prove working conditions. Millions of 
operatives belong to the C, I. O., the 
A. F. of L., and other unions. 








Pitney - Bowes 


Office girl operates electric postage machine which 
stamps, seals, and stacks 175 letters per minute. 


Today wages are much higher than 
they are likely to be in more settled 
times. Beginners may start at from $20 
to $25 or more a week. Many jobs pay 
from $40 to $50 for experienced work- 
ers for a 40-hour week. Some operatives 
earn as much as $65 or $70 a week. 

Most workers receive extra pay for 
all time worked over the 40-hour week. 
Those working on night shifts receive 
slightly higher wages than daytime 
workers. Frequently operatives are paid 
on a piece-work basis. A heeler in a 
shoe factory, for iystance, is paid ac- 
cording to the number of heeled shoes 
he turns out in a certain period of time. 

As a rule, little specialized training 
is necessary for an operative’s job. One 
exception is business-machine workers. 
They frequently must be able to do 
other types of office work — filing, etc. 

Most industries now have some type 
of employees’ benefit program. In ad- 
dition to the Government’s social se- 
curity program, many operatives are 
also eligible for various types of pen- 
sions, accident and health insurance, 
and hospitalization plans sponsored by 
their firms at little or no cost to the 
workers. 

Training usually is given in the par- 
ticular office or plant where the begin- 
ning worker is hired. Usually the op- 
eration may be learned quickly. It may 
be six months or a year, however, be- 
fore the worker is experienced enough 
to command 4 top salary for that type 
of work. Operators usually do not learn 
to run a variety of machines. They pre- 
fer to increase their speed on one ma- 
chine in order to earn more mney. 

— WiuiaM Fave., Vocational Editor 








Q. When a boy is late for a date, 
should the girl call his home, go over 
to his house, or wait in her own home? 


A. He said he’d pick you up at 8:00 
sharp. At 8:15, you've combed your 
hair half a dozen times. By 8:30, you’re 
pacing the front porch. At 8:45, you're 
muttering grimly to yourself, “He 
wouldn’t dare stand me up . . . or would 
he???” And every second your morale 
goes down another notch, Comes 9, 
you're ready to call out the police. And 
if time still marches on, you break into 
the If-he-w er e-the-last-man-in-t he- 
world-I-v oul dn’ t-date-him-again re- 
frain. 

This watching and waiting is hard on 
your nervous system and on his date 
rating. If possible, a boy should always 
call a girl when he’s going to be more 
than 15 minutes late for a date. There 
are many times when a fellow is un- 
avoidably detained; but there are few 
times when he can’t get to a phone and 
explain the delay. 

If a boy hasn't cultivated this court- 
esy, a girl will just have to hold the 
front until he arrives. She shouldn't go 
to his house. However, if he’s unusually 
late, there’s no reason why she shouldn't 
call his home, instead of pacing the 
floor. He may have missed the bus, 
been held up at a club meeting, or had 
to fight for his turn at the family bath- 
tub. And if you know the reason, you 
won't work yourself into a needless 
rage. 

Even if you suspect that he’s merely 
forgotten about the date, swallow your 
pride and give him a buzz. He may be 
embarrassed — but not half as embar- 
rassed as he'll be if he recovers from 
his lapse of memory a week from now. 


Q. The boy I date is a terrible show- 
off. I like him, but I don’t like to be 
made conspicuous everywhere I go. 
What can I do? 


A. There’s one in every crowd. If 
he’s not trying to demonstrate the archi- 
tectural principle of the Tower of Pisa 
with The Fudge Shop’s soda glasses, 
he’s broadcasting his impersonation of 
William Bendix to everyone on the 
Main Street bus. When you invite him 
to Sue Dexter’s party, he’s the fellow 
who. hoists the Dexters’ pedigreed 
Persian cat up onto the chandelier. He 
may not be the star of the show, but he 
certainly stops it. And playing his lead- 
ing lady is tough on any gal’s poise. 

However, frequently these “villains” 
are frustrated heroes. Often a boy re- 


sorts to horseplay because he hasn’t 
discovered any other way of attracting 
people’s attention. You may be able to 
help him realize that there are other 
ways of interesting people, besides put- 
ting on the Big Act. Try building up his 
prestige in other departments. 

Tell Jeep your Dad wants his specifi- 
cations on that tennis court he and his 
brothers built last summer, If you can 
get him into a serious man-to-man dis- 
cussion of engineering problems with 
your Dad, he may forget his clowning 
for one evening. If Jeep’s a tennis star, 
enlist his aid in improving your back- 
hand. Or maybe you happen to know 
that your joker did a bang-up job on his 
last history theme? Why not put in a 
plug for him next time the gang gathers; 
tell them Mr. Keevy said Jeep’s theme 
was the best one turned in all year. A 
performer who counts on audience re- 
action usually slants his act toward the 
most appreciative corner of the house. 

So, don’t feel obliged to applaud 
Jeep’s bad manners or loud, ~ corny 
humor. But be on the lookout for those 
accomplishments for which he honestly 
deserves recognition, and play them up. 

If tact and a friendly interest don’t 
turn the trick, you may have to make 
with the _ straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, and tell Jeep you won't be part 
of his vaudeville act — that it’s either a 
new line or a new lady. 

If he doesn’t rewrite his script after 
that, you may as well call it curtains. 
A boy who continually embarrasses you 
in front of friends and family is not the 
fellow to head your cast of characters. 


Q. I am 16 and live with my grand- 
parents. Since none of my uncles dated 
girls before they were 19 or 21, my 
grandparents think 21 is the proper 
age. They realize that boys (my friends) 
in my class do date girls; still they never 
say anything that makes me think they 
approve. I have a hunch they might 
yield, but I don’t actually know how to 
say, “Grandmother, I have a date with 
Mary Glover this afternoon.” Informa- 
tion, please. 


A. Easy does it. Why not invite one 
or two of your friends to drop around 
some Saturday afternoon—with their 
gir] friends. If your grandparents see a 
group of boys and girls enjoying each 
other’s company, they will observe for 
themselves what a natural, healthy 
companionship this is. And they will 
gradually become accustomed to the 
fact that dating procedures have 
changed ‘since their own children were 
young. 

It’s often hard for parents to adjust 
to the fast-changing social customs of 
our society, and grandparents have to 
leap over two generations to under- 
stand today’s casual boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Once your grandparents cease to be 
surprised at your friends having dates, 
you might ask the gang to bring along 
Mary next time they drop in. And once 
Gram and Gramp count Mary as one of 


' the crowd, you'll be surprised how easy 


it will be to say, “Grandmother, I’m 
taking Mary Glover to the movies this 
afternoon.” 
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Short Shots 


HEN crooks see Detective Henry 

Wittenberg, one of New York’s 
finest, they run like, well, crooks. Hank 
is probably the greatest wrestler in the 
world. He has won the national amateur 
191-pound title seven times in a row 
and has never been beaten in more than 
300 matches! 

A couple of weeks ago | said nobody 
was going to improve on Bill Froats’ feat: 
of striking out 18 out of 2lemen in a 
seven-inning game. I was wrong. Hugh 
Frank Radcliffe, of Thomaston (Ga.) 
H. S., whiffed 28 men in a nine-inning 
game last month! The 28th strike-out 
was made possible when the Thomas- 
ton catcher dropped a third strike, en- 
abling the batter to reach first. Hugh 
promptly fanned the next hitter. 

That Western Maryland-Johns Hop- 
kins baseball game (college) must have 
been sadder than a cowboy movie with- 
out a bad guy. The game produced 9 
errors, 28 bases on balls, 11 stolen 
bases, and 2 homers with bases loaded. 

Earl Torgeson, the Braves’ slugger, 
is the only athlete ever “kicked off” a 
team by city law. Earl was a high school 
football star back home in Snohomish, 
Wash. But townsfolk who had seen him 
play in the semi-pro baseball champion- 
ships at the age of 11, figured his real 
future lay in baseball. 

They demanded that the football 
coach toss him off the team, lest he be 
injured. But the coach said H€ck, Earl 
was his whole club; to lose him might 
cost him his job. The neighbors said 
sorry, but Torgeson’s future was more 
important than the coach’s job. 

They circulated a petition, as a result 
of which the city council met and 
passed a resolution providing that if 
Torgeson wasn’t kicked off the football 
team, the coach would be fired. 

Earl’s football career ended right 
there. Six years later the Braves paid 
$100,000 to get him from Seattle. 

So many of you baseball fans liked 
my “M” big-league, all-star game, that 
I’m following it up with an “S” team: 
Sisler (1b), Stanky (2b), Schoendienst 

(3b), Stephens (ss), Slaughter-Spence- 
Seerey (cf), Seminick (c), Spahn (p), 
and Stassen (president). 

In what American League park would 
you say it is easiest to hit a home run? 
The answer is —Sportsman’s Park (St. 
Louis Browns). More home runs — 110 
—were hit there last season than in any 
other A. L. stadium. Total homers in 
the other parks were: Detroit, 109; 
New York, 103; Boston, 102; Cleve- 
land, 101; Philadelphia, 74; Chicago, 
50; and Washington, 30. 
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TO WIN! 


IT's ALL UP TO 
WILMER, CENTERS AHE 
BY 2 POINTS, SO YOU'LL 
HAVE TO TAKE THIS 
FINAL RACE FOR US 
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...90 THE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION HAS GIVEN US 
#300 FOR NEW RIFLES/ 
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WHAT KIND OF RIFLES DO ) 
YOU WANT? 
/ (REMINGTON! ) 
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COACH, WE ALL AGREE 
THAT THE REMINGTON 
MODEL 513 T IS THE 
FINEST RIFLE WE'VE 
EVER USED 





BOy!/ THIS REMINGTON [IS 
A HONEY! WE'LL REALLY 
POLISH OFF THE 
COMPETITION 


. THIS YEAR 
































FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They‘re an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 















‘Giant Bat Boy 


(Continued from page 18) 

Every player had his name chalked 
on his locker. I didn’t have to look for 
my locker. There it was, with the same 
lettering in chalk: GARTH. 

That swelling inside got bigger. The 
Giants had changed from their red- 
and-blue uniform colors back to orange 
and black of their 1933 championship 
team. My uniform was the same as the 
players’ uniforms. I took down.the clean, 
fresh blouse and put it on. It fitted. I 
knew the pants would fit because I 
suddenly *knew that this uniform had 
been made to my measure. It was mine. 
The swelling inside me got up into my 
throat and I couldn’t swallow. 

Hank Goudy, the Giant coach, ar- 
rived. He certainly knew me from see- 
ing me around as bat boy for visiting 
teams. But he stared as though he'd 
never met me before, and he gave a 
glance at my name on the locker, and 
then he looked at me with a perfectly 
dead-pan face. and raised his eyebrows. 

“Why, Mr. Garth,” he said, as though 
surprised at finding me there, “how do 
you do?” 

I said very formally, “Hello, Mr. 
Gowdy.” I played right up to it. 

Hank Gowdy’s locker was next to 
mine. All through the season he gave 
me the same greeting, acting each time 
as though he’d never seen me before. 
“How do you do, Mr. Garth?” 

Eddie told me to get going. It was 
now eleven forty and I had to lay out 
the bats and catching equipment before 
noon, when the hitting practice started. 
I wheeled out the bats and stopped 
dead. The first time I’d seen the crowd 
as visiting team bat boy Id started to 
shake. This time I froze. 

I couldn’t help it. It just hit me. The 
opening-day crowd hadn’t begun really 
to pile in yet, and I'd seen other open- 
ing-day crowds, but this crowd was a 
different crowd. I guess the difference 
was what you'd call mental. This was 
a Giant crowd, and, for the first time, 
I was a Giant bat boy. And it was also 
a Giant-Brooklyn crowd, which meant 
that it was a cheering, roaring, bell- 
ringing crowd. 

I felt like a dot in a horseshoe of 
faces. I was two eardrums in a world 
of roaring sound, and the sound was 
just about knocking me down. The 
stands were decorated with bunting, 
and flags flew from dozens of flagpoles 
on the roof, and a band was tuning up 
in foul ground near the left field stands. 
The stands were only partly filled at 
this early hour, but it seemed I saw 
an army of faces, faces, faces, all star- 
ing right at me and at nobody else. 

I got stage fright. 

I took the bats across the field and 
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I was like somebody in a daze. I racked 
them and my arms felt lifeless. I came 
back to the clubhouse for the catching 
equipment, and the bleachers were a 
confused blur. The growing crowd and 
the growing noise had me hypnotized. 

What made it worse, I was begin- 
ning to think about mistakes I'd made 
last year. I remembered the time I 
tried to make a fancy, grandstand catch 
of a foul ball coming off the screen 
back of the plate. I was too fancy for 
my own good and missed the ball com- 
pletely. It rolled onto the field, and the 
umpire had to stop play while I ran 
out and retrieved the ball, with the fans 
giving me the razz. 

T also remembered the time the stands 
got after me twice in one day. I chased 
a foul ball near the boxes behind the 
visiting team dugout and a fan reached 
down and almost got the ball on a hop. 
I picked it up and looked at him and 
saw that he was Roy Rogers. I knew 
him right away. He was wearing a 
cowboy hat and, anyway, I'd seen him 
in the movies. Roy stretched out his 
hand and I gave him the ball. Then the 
crowd began to boo me because I'd 
done something wrong. A fan is entitled 
to keep a ball only if he captures it; 
if it stays on the field I throw it to the 
man who sits beside the home dugout 
and minds the balls for the umpire. Ten 
minutes later I chased another foul 
near the boxes, and a kid climbed over 
the railing and got the ball. I made him 
give it back to me and again I was 
booed, though this time I was right. 
Sometimes the fans are surely hard to 
please. I kept thinking about all the 
things I might do wrong and I began to 
sweat with nervousness. 

Travis Jackson, the coach, said, “Give 
me a hand out here, Garth.” He was 
going to fungo hit to the pitchers in 
the outfield and he wanted me to stop 
the balls the pitchers threw back. 

Well, moving around out there with 
Travis Jackson took my mind off my- 
self. I started to feel better. 

After batting practice the players 
went back to the clubhouse to change 
sweat shirts and to dry off. I had to 
pick up bats and replace them in the 
rack. After that I started the long walk 
to the clubhouse. By this time the stands 
were pretty well filled, and I seemed to 
walk right into 38,000 faces and 38,000 
kinds of noise. All those faces were 
still looking straight at me. The numb 
feeling came back again, only this time 
it was worse. Where did I ever get the 
idea that I could be an efficient bat 

y for a team like the Giants? Confi- 
dence began to melt right out of me. 

The players were sitting around, eat- 
ing sandwiches and drinking sodas. 
Willie Schaefer, the trainer, sent me to 
the concession room for milk and gum. 
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THEY CALL HER ‘‘WONDERFUL WINNIE”’ 


AT ANY GAME SHE PLAYS...SO LISTEN TO 


A SECRET OF WINNIE’S WINNING WAYS 





G You, too, want to win in sports, and have more fun. 
_ Let Ball-Band ARCH-GARD* shoes help you. They 
oe fit right, and support your feet where they need it 
most. Firm support, yet gentle! Molded sponge 
4 rubber support! Get Ball-Band Arch-Gard shoes at 
the store that shows the Red Boll trade-mork. 
Look for the Red Ball 
in the store and on 











the sole of the shoe. 
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Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 






*LOOK FOR THE NAME 
ARCH-GARD ON THE INSOSE 











BE SURE YOUR BAT IS-A 










hi & B's “Softball Rules” for 
B is teady at your deal- 
er's. See him for your 
}copy or send 10c di- 
rect to us (stamps or 

coin) to cover mail 
ing. Address Dept. 
S-32, Hillerich and 
| Bradsby, Ine., 
: Louisville 2, Ky. 


{ > 
HILE fRICHBERLDSEYC’ 
Cuisine’ fo LLLS V ille 





SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 




















SENIORS 


After graduation, learn jewelry and watch- 
making at WORLD’S LARGEST WATCH- 
MAKER’S SCHOOL. Be independent with a 
position that knows no depressions. Step by 
step instruction by 
makes you an expert. Tell Dad these facts 
about our school: 





 World’s largest watchmaking school. Six build- 
ings. 


% More and better equipment than any other 
school. 

% Approved by Veterans Administration, National 
Council! of Technical Schools, Penna. State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

% Jewelers everywhere recognize our graduates as 
experts. 

vw Established in 1936. 


Many of our graduates earn high salaries. 
Our placement service helps you find a posi- 
tion in the city of your choice. Prepare now 
for the future — the first step is to write for 
our 24-page catalog. Send coupon today. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
808 Ridge Ave., Dept. 27, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Please rush illustrated catalog and full de- 
tails. This places me under no obligation. 








NAME MGB nnn 
STREET 
CITY STATE____ 

















When I came back, Eddie Logan hand- 
ed me a sandwich. 


My stomach felt queer; I couldn't 


eat. I'd been worrying about what the | 


stands would think of me, and now, 
all at once, I began to worry about 
what the players would think. These 
players I was sitting with were Giants. 
It hit me as though I'd never thought 
of them that way before. These were 
the Giants, and I was here with them. 
In my opinion they’d always been, win 
or lose, the greatest ball club in the 
world, Suppose I bungled things? 

The players left the clubhouse, and 
infield practice started. Then something 
else hit me. I'd been wound up tight 
before, but now I became tense. I 
could see trouble coming right at me. 
I knew the likes and dislikes of the 
Giant veterans from watching the way 
Red Jacobs had treated them. I knew 
enough not to touch John Mize’s bats, 
for he was always particular about pick- 
ing them out himself. But I didn’t know 
anything about the new men, rookies 
like Lloyd Gearhart, Clint Hartung, 
Jack Lohrke, and Bobby Thomson. I 
didn’t know whether they wanted their 
bats handed to them, or whether they 
liked to take them out of the rack them- 
selves. I hadn’t thought to find out. All 
I could see in my imagination were 
38,000 people watching Garth Garreau 
fumbling at the bat rack because he 
didn’t know what io do, and the play- 
ers getting cross because they weren't 
getting the service they had a right to 
expect, and the smoothness of the team 
becoming scrambled. 

The band came in from left field, 
and the players of both teams lined up 
near home plate. There was a burst of 
music, and band and players marched 
toward center field for the flag-raising. 
It was awe-inspiring. I ducked down 
into the dugout and began to put gloves 
and towels in place. When the players 
came back to the bench I was tight 
and numb. I wished I didn’t have to 
get up and go out before those packed 
stands. But more than anything else, 
I wished I didn’t have to go out and 
fumble around before the Giants. 

The first half of the first inning was 
quickly over. Dave Koslo was very 
sharp with his curve, and the Dodgers 
went down one-two-three. 

I dragged myself away from the 
bench. Gearhart was the Giant lead- 
off man. What should I do about him? 
Would he be angry if I touched his 
bat? I couldn’t stand there and think 
it over; I had to do something at once. 
Remembering that most of the players 
wanted their bats handed to them, I 
decided to play the percentage, which 
is what pays off in baseball more often 
than not. I took a bat from the rack 
and held it out to him. 


“Thanks, son,” he said. This time, 
anyway, the percentage had paid off. 

The Dodgers scored a run in the 
second inning when a fellow the Giants 
had never seen before, Johnny Jorgen- 
son, doubled “off Dave Koslo. 

Willard Marshall was up first in the 
Giant second inning. I knew about him. 
He’s always even-tempered, and I got 
by him all right. As he walked up to- 
ward the plate I was tight again, as 
tight as I'd been any time that day, 
for Bobby Thomsgn was to hit next. I 
didn’t know anything about Thomson. 
He was a very tall player with a long 
stride and he was coming toward me 
fast. And all I could do was freeze up 
in front of the rack and not move a 
muscle. 

Thomson spoke to me. I expected to 
be bawled out. 

“What’s your name, bub?” he asked. 

Nobody will ever know how relieved 
I was. His voice was friendly. I gave 
him my name and stuttered over it. My 
name is French and hard to understand 
the first time you hear it. When you 
hear it with a stutter it must be twice 
as hard. Thomson didn’t get it. 

He gave me a smile. “What's that, 
bub?” 

I tried again. Thomson shook his 
head and gave up. 

“O. K., bub,” he said. “How about a 
bat for me? Give me the one with the 
hits in it.” 

I handed him a bat and walked to- 
ward the hitter’s circle. with him. I 
heard the players on the bench kidding 
him. I knew by that he must be a good 
rookie—to be liked so much by older 
men. 

We knelt in the circle, and Thomson 
said: “You know what I need, bub? I 
need a hit, and you'll have to do some- 
thing about it.” He reached over and 
crossed one of my fingers over another. 
“Keep them that way when I’m up 
there,” he told me. 

I knew then why the older players 
liked Thomson. I liked him too. He 
‘knew I was jittery, and was going out 
of his way to make me feel good. 

Marshall grounded to second, and 
Thomson went to the plate against little 
Vic Lombardi, the -Brooklyn southpaw 
who was always so troublesome for New 
York. The Giants had never beaten him, 
and nobody knew, as Thomson went to 
the plate, that Koslo was going to win 
this one, 10-4 and that today Lombardi 
was going to be beaten by the Giants 
for the first time. The players were lean- 
ing forward on the bench, for the Giants 
hate to lose to the Dodgers. Thomsor 
was a rookie, and today there was a lot 
of pressure on him, his first day in the 
Polo Grounds. But he had taken the 
time to be kind to me. 

I ran back to the rack. I didn’t know 
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anything about Lohrke, another rookie. 
I didn’t know what he wanted me to do 
with his bat, and at that moment I didn’t 
care. I handed him a bat and ran back 
to the hitter’s circle. My fingers stayed 
crossed. 

Thomson swung at the first pitch and 
missed it a mile. I felt awful. He’d been 
my friend from the moment he'd spoken 
to me, but it didn’t seem to me, after 
that first strike, that he’d ever be a 
hitter. I thought, for one thing, his feet 
were too far apart. 

He didn’t bite at an outside pitch, 
and the count was one and one. Maybe, 
I thought, he will have the sense to 
wait for a walk. 

The next pitch came in, and Thomson 
swung. I opened my mouth and yelled. 
This was the first time in four years I'd 
had a chance to root. When I was with 
a visiting team I never rooted. I was a 
Giant fan, but it wouldn’t have been 
fair to root against the team I worked 
for, and I couldn’t root for the visitors. 

But when Thomson swung, I let out 
a yell that was a yell. The ball was 
traveling, and the Dodger left fielder 
was running with his back to the dia- 
mond. The ball kept going, going, 
going, and then it was gone, into the 
upper deck of the standy above the 
left field bull pen for a home run. 

Bobby Thomson was flying around 
the bases. I'd read he was fast, but he 
was so fast he couldn’t even take it easy 
on a homer hit into the stands. He 
tore into third and shook Travis Jack- 
son’s hand as he passed the bag. He 
jumped on the plate and shook the 
hand of Jack Lohrke, who was waiting 
to hit next. The Giant bench was shout- 
ing at him and waiting to shake his 
hand. But Thomson was coming straight 
toward me and now he was walking. 
He stopped and put out his hand. 

My hand went out to him. The fin- 
gers were still crossed. 

“Nice going, bub,” Thomson said. He 
grabbed my hand and shook it hard. 
Then he went on to the Giants waiting 
for him in the dugout. 

All at once something great hap- 
pened to me. All the tension and numb- 
ness was gone. Bobby Thomson had 
stopped to shake my hand! I looked 
down and saw that the fingers were 
still crossed. I could still feel the warmth 
of his grip. ‘The warmth lingered as 
though my hand was still in his. He 
was a Giant. He had hit the first Giant 
home run of the season in the Polo 
Grounds. And he had stopped to shake 
hands with me and had said, “Nice 
going, bub.” 

I went toward the rack to get a bat 
for the next hitter. I didn’t have a care 
or a doubt. Everything had been set- 
tled for me »y Bobby Thomson. 

I was a Giant. 
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Tootsie Fudge or Tootsie Pops | 
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SLEIT SAIN LIKE A CYCLONE 
WHEN YOU WALK OR ROW! 


You'll whir with real live action, fellows 
and girls, when you wear this keen-look- 
ing new Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. You 
get a gay colored beanie, pressed into 
six sections, sharply scalloped around 
the edge and stitched. Top of the crown 
has a real metal sleeve-bearing mechan- 
ism on which is mounted a 5-inch heli- 
copter biade. This blade comes in bright, 
flashing color designs. 

It’s a knockout! You can get as many 
beanies as you want. For each one send 
only 25 cents and any size wrapper from 
Tootsie Rolls, Tootsie Fudge, of 
Tootsie Pops. Rush coupon today. 
- You'll be glad you did. 












































Offer Expires Oct. 31, 1948. Supply Limited—-First Come, First Served 
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TOOTSIE ROLLS 

Box 506, New York 8. N. Y. i 

You bet ! want to be first in my neighborhood to sport a new t 

Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. For each one | enclose 25¢ (in coin) and 

@ wrapper from Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Fudge, or Tootsie Pop. | 

My Name i 
(Please Print Plainly) 

My Addi t 

City Zone State + 


t Void if taxed, restricted or forbidden by law in your state or 
L municipality. Offer good only in United States. 
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‘What Are Approvals’ 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from roleble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. [f the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in additien to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to Boy ony .o the a ig ot stamps return 
th8m_promp Y, ny car to write your flame 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


FREE 525 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector’s Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but # is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


=) “STAMP FINDER”! 


--VALUABLE AMP FINDER! Sond 
Seats Countries come 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Bex 504, CALAIS, MAINE 


WOW!! $10.00 WORTH OF 








FUN — ONLY 10¢! 

What @ treasure bunti pommage 908 Foreign Stamps 
from Includ itamps 
from goutn "Aioricn, Free Py French, Car Juby, 
Palestine, etc. eommemora' 

stamps Lig 3 offer sent for 10c te 
Approval y enly—one te customer. 

SAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 18, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 








and 
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MYSTIC STAMP 6@., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, new YORK. 


200 Ses ae 


stamps worth up to 15c 








LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 














30 § BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 











— a ms 107 chan ik: men MASS. 
Irish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- [eam 


cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


First Time Offered to Youthful Stamp Collectors 
Free illustrated monthly price lists of new issues 
with full particulars on how you can have a 
valuable collection. Write. 


F. B. BIPPUS, 104 B’rdway, Dept. 1, Kenton, Ohio 








STAMP Sid 





CHARTER 
OAK 


Elias 
Feins 





|W 1667 CHARLES WHITNEY, Te,, THE 
CONNECTICUT 


iN 1697, JAMES IT SUCCEEDED CWARLES IT 
AS KING OF ENGLAND..... 

















| THE CHARTER GRANTED \ WAVE MY 
pe ee I 
YOU FROM ANVEXING p 





SIR EDMOND GOVERNOR OF NEW 
ENGLAND ee 


























THAT EVENING «+++ 00+ 


WE ARE PRESENT 
TO GWE BACK OUR 
CHARTER / 















TWO YEARS LATER, AFTER 








ANDROS HAD BEEN 
poy Appl Sy tine 3” THE re ane WAS 














gern on ilkaned 
In hinging your stamp, use about one- 
fourth ofthe hinge to attach to the stamp, 
the remainder for attaching to the album 
page. Place the hinge as close to the top of 
the stamp as is possible so that the stamp 
can be turned up without damaging the 
perforations. Don’t use too much moisture 

on the hinge when sticking it. 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
ortre: the world — also N 


” Dept. SB, 








more ts 
postage. Ditaetented "poten tists are ise included, 
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Outstanding baseball heroes of all 


time ... Babe Ruth... 

. Leo Durocher . . . Johnny Vander 
Meer... Ty Cobb. . . and a host of 
others tell their own stories in this 
new 25-cent Scholastic-BANTAM. 

Read the full list of exciting titles 
below and place your order TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grand; 2. Seventeen; 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis; 4. Long, Long 
Ago; 5 Babbitt; 6. A Saki Sampler; 7. 
Three Hostages; 8. David Harum; 9. 
‘Cold Journey; 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut; 11. Genghis Khan; 12. Scara- 
mouche; 13. Last of the Plainsmen; 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy; 
15. Green Mansions; 16. Life on the 
Mississippi; 17. Captains Courageous; 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars; 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China; 20. Only Yester- 
day; 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer; 
22. Rogue Male; 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt; 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known; 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo; 26. They 
Were Expendable; 27. This Is the Navy; 
28. Mama’s Bank Account; 29. Treasure 
Island; 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball; 31. The Pearl; 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs; 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay; 34. Guadalcanal Diary; 35. 
Strikeout Story; 36. Home Ranch; 37. 
lwo Jima; 38. Great Stories From the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Tear off here—mail today 


Dizzy Dean 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 









































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or. money order MUST be enclosed. 
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Cyiarhy: Sy, 


Mother: “Alice, dear, it’s bedtime. 
You know all the little chickens have 
gone to bed.” 

Alice: “Yes, Mother, and so has the 
hen.” 

The Allied Youth 


Telling Tribute 


A concert was being held in a village 
schoolroom, and it was Sandy’s turn to 
give his bagpipe solo. When he had 
finished and applause had died down, 
a voice fromsthe back shouted: “Give 
us Annie Laurie, Sandy!” 

“What!” asked Sandy, surprised and 
flattered, “Again?” 


The Allied Youth 


Wrong Guess 


Rich Uncle: “Sorry you don’t like 
your birthday gift, but I did ask you if 
you preferred large checks or small 
ones.” 

Nephew: “But how was I to know 


you were talking about neckties?” 
The Yellow Jacket 


No Place Like Home 


“For years,” she said, “I didn’t know 
where my husband spent his evenings. 
One night I came home early, and there 


he was.” 
The Torch, Bulkeley H. 8., Hartford, Conn. 


Tongue Twister 


A tutor, who tooted a. flute, 
Tried to tutor two tooters to toot, 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot or to 
Tutor two tooters to toot?” 
A. H. Parker H. 8S. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


Too Late 


A professor at a medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient. 
“Five grains,” said the student. A few 
minutes later the student said, “Profes- 
sor, I'd like to change my answer to 
that question.” The professor, glancing 
at his watch, replied, “Never mind, 
young man, your patient has been dead 
for forty seconds.” 


The Yellow Jacket 


Competition 

“You're very interested in that stuffed 
bird,” said the ornithologist. 

“Yes,” said the aviation expert. “I 
think its steering gear infringes one of 
my patents.” 

Christian Observer 
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Time’s A-Wasting! 


All the good lines in radio aren’t 
spoken into a microphone. They tell 
about the NBC receptionist who handed 
an aspiring actress an application form. 
The actress was hesitating over the line 
that asked for her age. The receptionist 
waited patiently, then spoke: 

“Better hurry up,” she said, “Every 
minute makes it worse.” 

Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


It Depends .. . 


The Higgintwiddles had just moved 
to the country from the big city. Mr. H. 
wanted to vote in the coming election, 
so one day he stopped the Town Clerk 
and asked: “How long must a person 
reside in this town before he can vote?” 

“What ticket?” asked the clerk. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 








Your Shoes 


are Showing! 





MER or WINTER, there's @ 
SUMMER « product for every type and 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored om 
They're easy to apply and econo “4 
leal to buy. You'll find it pays 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








Most Likely To Succeed... 


Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper ... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter . .. with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 


~ The Underwood fame Portable Typewriter: 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future, 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 
... for graduation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters .. . Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines .. . Carbon Paper 
.. . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


© 1948 





PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-5; 


RINGLESS KEY Tops 
tect finger nails, i at 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY suR- 


FACES ...a comf 
a ort to busy 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all awe simultaneously . . . or 
single keys ... to indi 
vidual touch. og gs 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER .. . a big 


Underwood typewriter feature 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON .. . same as 
— on =o, office ma- 
chines. herefore, i 

iehaiie e, obtainable 


SMART LOOKING CARRYING 

















CASE .. : handy, durable, com- 
Pact ... ideal for traveling. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


On the Job (p. 5) 

Operation “Operative” (p. 15) 
A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To explain and illustrate such quali- 
ties as punctuality, dependability, loy- 
alty, etc. which make for success on the 
job; to explain the work of the office 
and factory machine operator. 


Motivation 


Is there any set of rules which will 
help a beginner on a job to be success- 
fulP Why do some people succeed and 
others fail in the same type of work? 


Discussion Questions 

For pages 5-6: Explain the business- 
like approach and tell why it’s espe- 
cially important for the beginning 
worker. Why is punctuality important 
for job success? Dependability? Loy- 
alty? Enthusiasm? Ability to take and 
profit from criticism? Cooperation? 
Ability to work well with others? Good 
personal appearance? What other qual- 
ities do you feel are important for job 
success? Defend your answer. 

For page 15: What effect have mass- 
production methods in factories had on 
the work of the machine operator? Why 
is there an increasingly large number of 
machine operators working in offices? 
Why da modern factories sometimes 
introduce music and do other things to 
make the operative’s job as pleasant and 
restful as possible? Why do many peo- 
ple enjoy the work of a factory or office 
operative? What type of person would 
be unsuitable for such work? 


Suggested Activities 
Divide the class into small groups to 
prepare a series of demonstrations on 





P. E. Used for Exams 


“I get your magazine every 
week,” writes Eva Sprizzirro, a stu- 
dent at Harrison (N. Y.) High 
School. “It is the best magazine I 
have ever read on English. The 
tests are not too hard and I enjoy 
doing them. 

“The cover of each issue is dif- 
ferent and the colors are very nice. 
The arrangement of the book is in 
nice order. 

“I never knew how to work a 
crossword puzzle until I learned in 
class out of this book. Our teacher 
lets our class work in these books 
every night. We are going to have 
our exam on everything in these 
issues. 

“The plays are very exciting. We 
do them in class on Mondays. I al- 
ways read “Boy dates Girl” first. I 
think it is very interesting.” 


Note to Teachers: 


Tests covering the material used 
this semester in “Practice Makes 
Perfect” will be included in the 
May 24 issue on pages 11 and 12. 











“How Not to Succeed on the Job.” Let 
one group demonstrate a poor business- 
like approach; another lack of punctu- 
ality. The chairman of each group then 
leads class discussion on the demon- 
strated quality. Chairmen and others 
volunteer illustrations from school and 
job experiences. Students ask the class 
how to solve problems which they now 
face in their afterschool work or in 
school. 





Send students to interview store own- 
ers, office managers, and factory per- 
sonnel men. What qualities are most 
important for job success? What is the 
best way to work for promotion? What 
summer jobs are available for high 
school students? Pay? Working condi- 
tions? Qualifications needed? 

Plan demonstrations or talks on mod- 
ern office machines. Take class to a 
store selling office machines or invite a 
salesman to demonstrate some new of- 
fice machine in the classroom. 


Send a student to a store or office 
that uses a Hollerith machine (key 
punch or tabulating); have student re- 
port on how the machine operates and 
bring back some sample work to show 
to the class. 


Man of the Hour (p. 3) 


Paul G. Hoffman, the new head of 
ERP, is the world’s No. 1 economic 
statesman today. 


Why is a man like Mr. Hoffman will- 
ing to give up a large salary in private 
industry in order to work for the Gov- 
ernment? Is it partly because he feels 
that it’s his duty? Is there anything that 
you can do in your community this 
summer to help others and to show 
your willingness to do your share for 
democracy? Help with a political cam- 
paign? Assist the playground director? 
Work in a settlement house? 


Radio’s Eight Hour Day (p. 7) 


The radio editor, confined at home 
with the measles, writes humorously 
about daytime radio programs —the 
news programs, the “breakfast” pro- 
grams, the “Soaps,” and the disc jockey 
shows. 


2-T 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
Major article: Taking a trip. 
“How to Choose Radio Programs,” 
No. 8: Radio and Education. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 
17: Summer planning and part- 
time jobs. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Semester 
quizzes on grammar, spelling, 
and vocabulary. 

Also prize-winning short story, let- 
ter, news story, etc. in 1948 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 











Learn to Think Straight (p. 8) 
Student Activity 


Analyze the selection from the Rus- 
sian broadcast about America. List the 
propaganda devices used and discuss 
the picture given by using them. Are 
half-truths represented as the entire 
truth? Can you spot a generalization? 
An example of name calling? Any 
others? 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 


Jerry writes about the deductions 


which are taken from her weekly pay- 
check. 


Student Activities 


The following related exercises offer 
students knowledge of forms used by 
workers; practice in following direc- 
tions; and practice in careful penman- 
ship: 

Secure copies of the short form used 
to report income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and have students practice fill- 
ing them out for Jerry (who has only 
herself to support and earns $1820 a 
year). Secure copies of paycheck stubs 
used by local industries and pass them 
around for student inspection. 

If there’s some hospitalization plan 
available to workers in your area, se- 
eure application blanks and have stu- 
dents practice filling them out. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


Letters of confirmation and acknowl- 
edgment are explained and illustrated 
with business situations. 


Student Activities 

1. Write Herman Hamilton a note to 
thank him for the pleasant weekend you 
spent with him ‘at his farm, Sunnydale 
(R. R. 1, Freeport, Missouri). 

2. Write Pat Jenkins a note to re- 
mind her that she’s invited to your 
house for a spring party on next Friday 
night. 

3. Write Mr. Harold du Sable a let- 


ter to say that you received his invita- 
tion to go fishing with him next week- 
end and that you'll be happy to go. 


Giant Bat Boy (p. 13) 


This is a true yports story about what 
happens the first day that a bat boy 
works for the Giants. 


Check-Test Questions 


What were the bat boy’s duties? 
What previous experience had he had? 
Why was he jittery? What mistakes had 
he made last year? Who helped him 
overcome his jitters? How? 


Suggested Activities 


Recount experience that you've had 
on a new job, in school, or in some ac- 
tivity when you had the jitters. Did 
anyone help you adjust to the new sit- 
uation? Have you ever helped someone 
else who needed encouragement and 
friendliness? 


I’d Like to Go to College, But— 
(p. 14) 
Discussion Questions 


If you want to go to college, why 
should you start-planning for it during 
your sophomore and junior years in 
high school? If so many are going to 
college these days, why aren't all the 
scholarships taken? 

“I learned as much in the hours I 
spent working my way through col- 
lege,” wrote one educator, “as I did in 
the time I spent studying.” What did 
he mean? Why should you plan to earn 
the bulk of your college expenses dur- 
ing your summer vacations? 


Student Activities 


’ 

1. Inquire at your local library and 
at the vocational guidance counselor’s 
office (if there is a counselor) to see 
what college catalogs are available. If 
there are none, organize a volunteer 
committee to send penny postal cards 
to neighboring schools and colleges to 
ask for catalogs. Give the collection to 
your school library so that everyone can 
use it. Also collect catalogs of barber 
and beauty schools, nursing schools, 
and trade schools. 

2. Make a list of all the scholarships 
available to students in your high 
school. (In chart form, write the name 
of the scholarship, the name and ad- 
dress of organization giving it, qualifi- 
cations necessary to apply for it; the 
amount and conditions of the scholar- 
ship, and other facts. Put the completed 
chart on the homeroom or library bul- 





letin board. Or write an article con- 
taining the information for the school 
paper. ) 

8. If you haye a relative or friend 
who is working his way through college, 
interview him about his work, hours, 
pay, etc. Report your findings to the 
class. 

4. Write a letter to the senior class 
requesting that it give its class me- 
morial in the form of a scholarship 
fund. * 

5. Write a brief paper on “Why I 
am (or am not) going to college.” 

6. If the college you'd like to at- 
tend is in another city, try to visit its 
campus during your summer vacation. 
Write ahead of time for an appointment 
with one of the Dean’s assistants so that 
you can talk about courses, part-time 
jobs, and scholarships. 

7. Check with your adviser to make 
certain that you're taking the right sub- 
jects in order to qualify for the college 
or trade school that you wish to go to. 

8. Plan now how you can earn the 
money to pay for your first year of col- 
lege, and start saving. If you can get a 
job next fall in the school cafeteria, in 
the library, or in a school laboratory, 
do so. It'll be valuable experience and 
it will help you to secure « similar job 
in college. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8) 


Knack for Names: 1-b, 2-c, 3-a. 

Quiz for Details: 1-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 
6-c, 7-b. 

Words, Words, Words: 1-c, 2-c, 3-b. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-W, lay; 2-C; 
8-C; 4-W, has laid; 5-W, have lain; 6-W, 
have lain; 7-C; 8-W, lay; 9-W, has laid; 
10-W, lie. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-aisle, 2-isle, 3- 
bail, 4-bale, 5-bass, 6-base, 7-billed, 8- 
build, 9-cell, 10-sell, 11-dear, 12-deer, 13- 
fair, 14-fare, 15-heel, 16-heal, 17-sent, 18- 
scent, 19-cent, 20-stationery, 21-stationary, 
22-knot, 23-not, 24-wait, 25-weight. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 12) 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 


I chose Scholastic Magazines because 
of the earnest desire of the editors t6 
serve teachers and pupils effectively and 
because of unbiased treatment of events. 
My students have developed a keen 
interest in current events through the 
magazines. 

Sister Marie Joan 
St: Vincent Academy 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Dear Editor: 


Your illustrations, cartoons, and charts 
are especially good in helping students 
understand printed material. 

I would not want to teach history 
courses without my weekly copy of 
Scholastic; It gives variety to classwork 
and helps them understand the main 
problems of the day. 

« Eunice E. Hannon 
Luxemburg (Wis.) High School 


Dear Editor: _ 


I have first year students in World 
History (a year’s course). Many of them 
have foreign background. The classes 
are large and our textbook seems to 
have a too-advanced vocabulary. World 
Week is more valuable to the students 
than the textbook in some ways, and 
they like the periods but they do so need 
the background of history to understand 
today’s problems. 

I would add that students circulate 
the magazine in their home and talk 
over the problems there. That is one 
definite purpose [ have in subscribing. 

Edith E. Birchard 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. High School 


Dear Editor: 


My students are generally a lower 
grade group. I felt the interesting 
grammar and composition articles would 
be of practical use in their English 
course, So they have! I'm thoroughly 
sold on the magazine. 

The more I work with Senior Scho- 
lastic the more I am convinced I could 
build an excellent course of study for 
P. D. (Problems of Democracy) and 
English with this magazine as the chief 
source book. With 20 students (instead 
of my present 40) we might accomplish 
a real block of teaching! 

Rosana Eckman 
Kane (Pa.) High School 


Dear Editor: 
Scholastic is getting better all the 

time. Keep up the good#work. 

Charles H. Berger 

Battin High School 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Indicate your estimated classroom needs 
on the handy coupon below or use the post- 


age-paid order card bound into this issue. 


MAIL TODAY. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for PRACTICAL ENGLISH as follows: 
$1.20 per student per school year 


(five or more to same address) 


$.60 per student per semester 


No. of Copies 


FALL SEMESTER 








(J This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 


weeks after receiving first issue.) 


CO This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR [] SEMESTER 
For FREE “Practice Makes, Perfect’ Kit — check this box. () 
SCHOOL YEAR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: For FREE 64-page Workbook—check this box. () 
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Commencement on the Air 
Salute to the Class of ‘48 


Monday, May 24 
10:30-11 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time 
presented by 
\ ABC Stations 
In cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio 
National leaders speak to youth 


Off the Press 


Henry Wallace; The Man and the 
Myth, by Dwight MacDonald, Van- 
guard, 1948. 187 pp., $2.50. 


“There is perhaps no public figure 
so little understood by both his ad- 
mirers and his enemies as Henry Wal- 
lace,” according to the author. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. MacDonald has con- 
fined himself to explaining why Wal- 
lace has so many enemies, The book, 
an elaboration of articles published by 
the author, who is a journalist, is an 
anti-Wallace polemic. The high points 
in his subject’s career are combed for 
contradictory statements. No breath of 
pro-Wallace material is permitted to 
enter these pages. 

The book was completed before Wal- 
lace’s third party was launched. It will 
be read with warm approval by his op- 
ponents. Students should be cautioned 
about its one-sidedness. 











Drama in Our Time, by M. M. Nagel- 
berg. Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 478 pp., 
$1.96. 

The‘ author has had practical experi- 
ence in teaching and supervising teach- 
ing of drama in the high schools. He 
has assembled plays of our time which 
have reached stage, screen, and radio 
production. Five plays are included in 
full — Watch on the Rhine, Our Town, 
R. U. R., Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and 
Yellow Jack. There are .dramatic pas- 
sages from others, including the musi- 
cal, Oklahoma! Background material 
and teaching aids will help teachers 
build pupil interest in today’s plays. 


The Marshall Plan, by Sidney S. Alex- 
ander. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D, C. Pamphlet, 68 pp., 50c. 
Enactment of the European Recov- 

ery Program by Congress means that 

the Marshall Plan will be a vital con- 
cern of Ameficans for an extended 
period. Its basic concepts and an anal- 
ysis of the problem’s magnitude have 
been set forth by Dr. Alexander of 

Harvard University. For use by teach- 

ers in search of objective background 





.material.—Howarp L. Hurwrrz, 








